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been through the maelstrom of Verdun and were
still exhausted by their effort there. The British
Army was fresh, highly trained, and with its
morale high. Yet the German resistance was
stubborn, and progress slow and costly. There
were four days of intense fighting before the
British gained possession of the German front line
entrenchments on a breadth of six miles and to
a depth of one mile, and ahead of them lay the
less strong but still formidable second line of the
German defences. A pause in the fighting
followed, while Haig made his preparations for
a further advance. Once more he sought for
some novel measure to assist his troops, and this
time he adopted the bold expedient of a night
operation. On the night of the I3th of July the
British moved forward in the open, in the dark-
ness, to within a few hundred yards of the hostile
trenches ; at dawn they swept over the foremost
German lines ; and in two more days nearly four
miles of the crest line of the ridge dominating the
battlefield was in British hands. The first aim of
the battle was already clearly accomplished. The
German offensive in other areas was stopped.
Conscious of the severity of the threat now directed
against a vital portion of their line, the Germans
were hurrying reinforcements to the Somme, to
hold and if possible to drive back the formidable
British attack. The wearing-out battle, so long
foreseen by Haig as the essential to a situation
where decision could be obtained, had com-
menced. For two more months there followed